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(From Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry.) ; 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE BEET ROOT 
AND THE EXTRACTION OF SUGAR FROM IT. 
(Continued.) 
ON THE DISTILLATION OF BEET MOLASSFS, 

The molass*s from beets, when exhausted of its 
sugar, has not the pleasant ta-te of that furnished 
by the sugarcane, but retains a bitter taste which 
renders it fit only for distillation. 

The product in molasses is as great as that in 
sugar: eich of the grandes-batardes in which the 
product of the first boiling is eryst:llized, yields 
40 Ibs. of molasses, and 45 Ibs. of brown or unre- 
fined sugar: these 40 lbs. of molasses, boiled over, 
produce 6 Ibs. of sugar and 34 Ibs. of molasses ; 
thus from two boilings are obtained 34 Ibs. of mo- 
lasses, and 51 Ibs. brown sugar. 

As this sugar is not pure, it is necessary, in or- 
der to refine it, that it should be melted down, 
crystallized and whitened. By these operations 
some molasses and some sirup is extracted from 
it. The molasses flows from the moulds when 
they are placed upon the jars, after the brown su- 
gar has crystallized ; the sirup is formed during 


the process of claying ; this is boiled over to ob- | 


tain the sugar dissolved in it, and the molasses 
remaining is mixed with that in the jars to be dis- 
tilled. 

The weight of molasses obtained by these vari- 
ous operations is nearly equal to that of the brown 
sugar. 

Supposing that [ wish to produce fermentation 
of 445 Ibs. of molasses,-to prepare it for distilla- 
tion: I proceed in the following manner. —[ throw 
the whole quantity of molasses into a vat and there 


add to it such a quantity of water as shall cause | 


the liquor to mark 7 or 8 degrees of concentration. 
I stir the mixture with the greatest cere, so as to 
unite the two fluids thoroughly. The vat is situat- 
ed in an apartment of the manufactory, where the 
temperature is, by means ofa stove, kept constant- 
ly at 20 or 22 degrees and I take care that the li- 
quor be raised to 15 or 16 degrees before the yeast 
is added to it. 

To make the leaven, which must be prepared on 
the morning of the day in which it is to be used, 
I form 25 lbs, of rye meal into a paste with mo- 
lasses, and then dilute the paste with boiling wa- 
ter, to which I gradually acd one quart of pure 
molasses, kneading the mass thoroughly till it is 
of the consistency of porridge: the beat of it in 
this state should be 20 or 25 deg. When this lea- 
ven is formed for a first operation, a little beer, 
yeast or leaven of wheat flower should be added 
to it. 

The bucket iscovered over and set into a 
place sufficiently warm to produce fermentation: 
the yeast soon begins to swell and rises seven or 
eight inches in the bucket; at the end of twelve 
or fourteen hours it is ready fer use. The yeast 
is thrown by small portions at a time inte the vat, 


time. 


or three hours, and continues two or three days. 


2 deg. 


Those substances foreign to the saccharine 


therefore prevent the degree of concentration from 
being less than 2 deg. 

The next process is that of distillation; the li- 
quor is poured into the boiler of the alembic 
through a cloth strainer by which all the mea! and 


precaution, the liquor would often ascend during 
distillation into the worm. 


alembics, the first aleohol which passes marks 36 
deg. of the hydrometer; it becomes gradually 
weaker till it stands at only 10 or 12 deg; the op- 
eration is then arrested. The mixture of the pro- 
ducts forms spirit marking from 22 to 25 dev. 

The after taste of this spirit is so bitter as to di- 
minish its value in commerce: I have been able 
to correct this fault by mixing about 2 1-4 lbs. of 
animal charcoal with the liquor of each boiling ; 
this is 90 gallons: the spirit obtained by this pro- 
cess differs but little from wine-brandy. 

I redistil wearly all the spirit over a naked fire, 
employing for it the same proportion of animal 
charcoal, and convert it into alcohol of 34 deg. 

The sale of the alcohol is more easy and prof t- 
able than that of the spirit, as this quality of 
alcohol is in much request among the manufac- 
turers of colors for dissolving their resins. 

I once thought that it would be more advan- 
| tageous to leach the mass of the beets in order to 
mix the juice thus obtained with the molasses, and 
to ferment them together, but experience has un- | 
deceived me: the juice ferments and the molass- | 
es does not then underge decomposition, it is) 
|found in the boiler unchanged. TI have found the | 
same results to be produced, when I have mixed | 
the must of grapes with molasses. 

200 kilogrammes yield upon distillation about 
| 13 gallons of spirit of 22 deg.: these 13 galluns 

produce 6 1-2 gallons of alcohol at 34 deg. The 

expenses of the operation may be calculated 

thus. 

One man who conducts all the operations aud 
distillation of it in one day, 1 france 50 centimes. 








Ten kilogrammes of rye, . . 

Pit coal, ore — 

Animal charcoal 0 50 ak 
’ 





‘Total 6 francs 0 
The conversion of this spirit into alcohol of 34° 
costs as follows: 
Day’s wages, 1 france 50 centimes, 
Pit coal, 3 
Animal charcoal, 0 50 

















Total, 5 francs 0 


| 
. ! 

the liquor in which is stirred during the whole | 
| 

Fermentation commences in the course of ea 
The concentration of the liquid is gradually di- | 


minished, and at the end of the operation falls to | 


principle contained in beets do not ferment, they | 


bran contained in it are separated; without this | 


When distillation is carried on in the improved | 


From this it appears that the profits are not 
great, but distillation gives an actual value to mo- 
| lasses which is worth nothing. 


ON THE PRODUCTS OF A BEET SUGAR MANUFACTORY, 


In the estimate whieh follows, I have always 
| valued the products at the lowest rate, and the ex- 
| penses at the highest. 

In estimating the value of the products of a 
) sugar manufactory, f will suppose that 10,000 Ibs. 
| of beet reots are operated upon each day ; howev- 
er, as beets cannot be employed till after they have 
been carefully trimmed, there is perhaps a loss of 
one-sixth part of that weight; thus in order actu- 
ally to work « pon 10,000 Ibs. of beets, it is neces- 
sary to employ 12,000 Ibs. so as ve allow for thie 
loss, 

The products of a sugar manufactory are of two 
| kinds ; the first consists of the sugar, the second is 
furnished by the molasses, the mash, and the trim- 
mings of the beet root. 


OF THE PRODUCT IN SUGAR. 

The product of the concentrated sirup obtained 
from 10,000 Ibs. of trimmed beets will fill: eight 
moulds, each of which will contain 47 Ibs. of 


good brown sugar ; this makes 376 Ibs. 
‘The molasses obtained from the 
moulds furnishes one-sixth as 
much sugar as is obtained by 
62 2-3 


the first operation, equal to 
a 





Total, 438 2-3 Ibs, 

This quantity of brown sugar will, when refin- 
ed, produce at least 40-100 of very good double 
refined sugar; and 15-100 of sugar of an inferior 
quality obtained from the molasses and sirups ; 
the whole quantity of sugar being 55-100. 

According to this, the average quantity obtained 
by an operation skilfully conducted is, 

In sugar of the first quality, 187 Ibs. 

in sugar of the second quality, 60 








Total, 244 lbs. 


ON THE SECONDARY PROFITS. 
‘The operations upon 10,000 Ibs. of beets per day 


produce: 
In mash , 2,511 1-2 Ibs. 
In molasses about 280 


The trimmings of 10,000 Ibs. 2,226 


ON THE VALUE OF THE PRODUCTS. 

84 kilogrammes (187 Ibs.) of 
good refined sugar at 2 
franes 5 centimes per kil- 
ogramme, 

30 kilogrammes, (60 Ibs.) of 
middling sugar, at 2 francs 
25 centimes per kilogram. 
me, 67 50 


210 francs 0 





Total, 277 franes 50 
To give a value to the secondary products of 
the operation upon 10,000 Ibs, of beet roots it is 
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necessary to deduce it from the price which they 
bear in commerce, or from that of the articles, the 
places of which they supply. 

1. I bave estimated the weight of the trim- 
mings of 10,000 Ibs. of beet roots to be 2.000 Ibs. ; 
but these trimmings contain nearly one-half their 
weight in earth, and are fit only for feeding swine ; 
they will supply the nourishment for twenty five 
or thirty of these animals during the time that the 
operations upon the beets are continued. ‘The val- 
uc of the trimmings may be fixed at two franes 
and fifty centimes. 

2. ‘The preduct in mash is far more valuable ; 
this substance forms excellent food for animals, 
especially horned cattle ; cows and sheep that are 
fed upon it give large quantities of milk. 

The mash contains about 65-100 of the nutritive 
principle of the beets, since only water and about 
9-100 of sugar or molasses can be extracted from 
them. 

This article of food does not produce the same 
evil as dry fodder, which lessens the quantity of 
milk, and obstructs the intestines of neat cattle, 
neither does it produce the purging and leanness, 
which are often occasioned by the use of green 
and watery herbage. 

The mash is prepared in winter, and it is at that 
season that animals experience the greatest need 
of this kind of food. 

One kilogramme of this mash and one quarter 
of a kilogramme of dry fodder, is more than 
enough to feed a merino sheep that gives suck. 

If the price of the mash is estimated at only 
twelve franes per 1000 Ibs., the value of the mash 
each day will be thirty franes. , 

3. Asthe molasses has no other value than 
that which it receives from distillation, it can be 
estimated only by the products of this operation, 
and as the price of spirit Varies greatly, it is im- 
possible to settle it. 

Since my establishment was formed, I have sold 
alcohol of 35 deg. at various prices between 160 
and 500 franes per cask. 

Ido not think that the value of the molasses 
should be estimated higher than nine francs for 
50 kilogrammes ; 10,000 Ibs. of beet roots produce 
130 kilograromes ; this is then an amount of twelve 
franes per day. 

(To be continued.) 
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Great propucek or A cow.—Sir—If you 
think the following statement of the produce of a 
cow worth inserting in your valuable Magazine, 
you ean do it. 

The cow is of the short horn Durham breed, a 
twin, her dam having had twins three times in 
four years; she isa bay, ber sister pure white, 
aow in possession of my neighbor Mrs Post. My 
cow calved on the 16th of March, her calf remain- 
ed from her 19 days, raised on the skim milk, un- 
til my cow came in on the 20th of April. The 
produce of butter was in that time, say 35 days, 
54 1-2 pounds, and two butchers, although not 
sold to kill pronounced her the best aud heaviest 
calf they had seen that season, J will only ob- 
serve, J keep but two cows and they are kept and 
fed in the yard. 

Yours respectfully, 
Tos, Asu. 

The above remarkable account of the produce 
of a short horned cow is furnished us by Mr Ash 
of Westchester county. There are few such, either 
as a breeder of milker.— .V. Y. Far. 





GLEANINGS IN HUSBANDRY, 
BY THE EDITOR. 

‘Agricultural knowledge may be adapted to dif- 
ferent climates and circumstances, “ However 
different be the natural production of countries, 
and however necessary it be that the farmer adapt 
lis operations to these differences, yet there are 
rules and maxims in the art common to the hus- 
bandry of all countries ; and he who is thorough- 
ly acquainted with one good system of practice ap- 
plicable to any one situation of the farmer, has the 
means by an easy analogy, of applying his knowl- 
edge to other and similar cases. A person thor- 
oughly trained to practice on the banks of the 
‘Tweed would make a good farmer on the banks 
of the Po or the Ohio. He has received the kind 
of instruction which is useful under all cireum- 
stances, under which they can be applied.”—Pro- 
JSessor Row. 


Potatoes for Sheep.—‘* Gen. Murray uses pota- 
toes for fattening shee» as well as for lean stock. 
He has now 196 fat wethers, that eat very near 14 
bushels of potatoes and 100 weight of hay per di- 
em; it may be reckoned 14 bushels for 200 Sheep. 
If they have as many potatoes as they will eat, 
they do not require more than half a pound of hay 
each per diem.— Young’s Annals, Vol. IL. p. 285. 


It will be proper in feeding cattle with potatoes, 
or other roots to give them buta small quantity at 
first, increasing it by degrees as they become ac- 
customed to that sort of food. It will be better to 
vive a little every day than large messes, once in 
three or four days or a week.— Vol. II. p. 57. 


Fattening Hogs.— If your objeet is merely in 
fattening swine it will be advisable to take time 
for the process. A farmer, stating the result of 
some experiments inthe Bath Society papers, Vol. 
VI. p. 382, says: “IT invariably found that the 
quantity of food consumed (by fatting hogs,) in- 
creased every week, till the animals became three 
parts fat; dfter this period they ate but littl, and 
almost all they eat turned to fat. It is, therefore, 
good po'icy to make them completely fat, and that 
can only be done, by giving time.” 


Lynch law among Swine.— It is said that hogs 
thrive best when there are but three or four in the 
same apartment or pen, They are fond of socic- 
ty, but exhibit the vilest propensities of a “swinish 
multitude”? and become very riotous if congregat- 
ed in a large assembly. As they know no law 
but Lynch Jaw, and acknowledge no right but that 
of the strongest, they sometimes condemn a weak- 
er brother m a popular assembly, and proceed to 
execute him without Judge or Jury. ‘ihe stye, 
therefore, should have a number of a;artments 
separated by close partitions, and there may be a 
general feeding trough to which each division of 
animals may have separate access, 


Salt hay has usually been hurt by lying too 
long in the swaths. Dr, Dean directs to cock it 
the next day after it is cut, and carry it in, with- 
out delaying more than one day, and put a layer 
of some kind of dry straw between load and load 


over heating. ‘The straw contracts so much of 
its moisture and saltness, that the cattle eat it very 
freely, and the hay is far better than that made in 
thecommon way. 


Water Plants.— Water is apparent!y the medi- 
um by which all the matter of nutrition, in| what- 





ol itin the mow, to prevent its taking damage by 





ever form is conveyed into the roots of plants, and 
without which, accordingly, vegetaticn is never 


known to take place.—. Low’s Elements of Agri- 
culture. 


Seaweed for Manure.— Seaweed consisting of 
different species of Fucus and other marine plants, 
is greatly used upon the sea coasts of Great Brit- 
ain and treland as a manure. It is very transient 
in its effects; but is nevertheless of much value in 
situations where it can be obtained. The most 
common method of using it, is to convey it direct- 
ly to the land, and apply it fresh as a top dressing 
to the growing crops. If left ina heap by itself 
its more solubie parts are exhaled, and a dry fi- 
brous matter alone remains. If it is not applied, 
therefore, in its recent state, it should be formed 
into a compost with dung, or with a mixture of 
dung and earth. 

Seaweed is chiefly valuable for light and dry 
soils. It is of less comparative value for the stiff- 
er clays; and hence when a farm bas access to it, 
it is better to apply the seaweed to the lighter, and 
the dung to the stifler soils on the farm.— Ib. 


Peat.— Peat is a substance which may be used 
asa manure, but unless freed of its acid pyneiple it 
may remain for years exposed to water and air 
without undergoins decomposition, in which state 
it can afford no nourishment to plants. Pure peat, 
should, therefore, be made to undergo decompo- 
sition before it is applied to the soil. This may 
be done by long exposure to the air, or by mixing 
it with quick lime, which decomposes its woody 
fibre, and forms a kind of compost which, howev- 
er, is not greatly valued. 





Sort Beps.— Children and youth who are ac- 
customed to sleep on soft or feather beds during 
the warm season require more than ordinary force 
of constitution not to be injured by it. ‘The hair 
matrass 1s best adapted both for summer and win- 
ter.— Itis thought that feather beds tend to induce 
consumption. 


Morning Asiutions.— In June 1835, I began 
the habit of morning ablutions, immediately after 
rising. After washing every part of my body, I 
employed friction witha coarse towel, till 1 had 
caused a glow over the whole surface. ‘TI bis prac- 
tice | have continued ever since with the fullow- 
ing results : 

1. I have not suffered from cold or influenza, 
during the whole time. 

2. J have searcely felt unecmfortable at any 
time from the cold of the past severe winter. 

3. [can perform nearly double the labor that 
L could before. 

4. Neglect of exercise affects me far less. 

5. I sleep better, and suffer very little from fa- 
tigue, even when my labors are severe. 

6. Tam almost entirely free from dyspepsia, 
and have lost my sallow countenance almost en- 
tirely. Tam a healthy man.—Moral Reformer. 


{The above is the testimony of one who had, 
for several years previous to the practice of cold 
spunging, suffered much from dyspepsia, nflannma- 
tion of the lungs, influenza, &e. There are many 
who can testify to similar good effects from this 
practice.— Portland Adv. 





Nature makes us poor only when we want ne- 
Cessaries ; but custom gives the name of poverty 
to the want of superuities.— Dr. Johnson, 
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MR WEBSTER’S FARM. 


that the gentleman who has for many years rep- 


resented the city of Boston in Congress, adds to | 


the other branches of his extensive acquirements 
a practical knowledge of Farming. About eight 


years ago he purchased a farm in Marshfield, | 


county of Plymouth, Part of this farm, and that 
on which his dwelling house stands, was former- 
ly the property of a gentleman by the name of 
Thomas —a descendant from one of the the an- 
cient families of the Commonweath. The dwell- 
ing house in which Mr Webster resides was erect- 
ed about seventy years ago, and like many of those 
init by the men of wealth who lived at that pe- 


riod, is somewhat more spacious than most of the | 


houses found among the merely agricultural pop- 
ulation. It remains unaltered, except by the ad- 
dition of a piazza upon cwo sides, and a small 


room fora library attached to ons corner. It! 


stands on asmal!l eminence ; on the southerly side 
isa hil of considerable altitude ; in the opposite 
direction and to the eastward, it lies open to the 
sea, from which it is distant about a mile, and sep- 
arated by marshes. 

The whole extent of Mr Webster’s farm is more 
than a thousand acres, about eighty of which are 
ina state of cultivation. The rest is marsh, pas- 
ture,and woodland. There are several dwelling 
houses, besides that occupied by the proprietor, 
which are rented to tenants, with portions of land 
cultivated on shares, 

‘The general character of the land in this re- 
gion is dry and sandy, and consequently it is not 
very productive without liberal expenditures for 
labor and manure. The pastures, at this season, 
look dry and brown —especially those which 
have been formerly cultivated. The soil is thin, 
and lies on sand and gravel — of course it retains 
but little moisture, and, if manured, soon loses 
all advantages of that process — the virtues of the 
manure being, seemingly, evaporated or dried up 
by the power of the sun. 

On the farm of Mr Webster there is some fine 
soil, and he is making the mostof it. Much of 
this portion consists of kaolls, or eminences, of a 
few acres in extent, surrounded by marshes or 
sands, A crop of wheat, the seed of which came 
from the Black Sea, has just been gathered in. It 
looks finely, and is, doubtless, valuable, though we 
do not know exactly what use is to be made of it. 
Some acres of oats have produced luxuriantly — 
probably as good a crop as any in the Common- 
wealth. Many acres are planted with Indian 
Corn, whiel: looks well — that is, it looks now as 
corn sometimes does about the middle of July, 
and then promises a bountiful reward to the cul- 


Plymouth county, will manifest the liberality with | 
The fact has not till lately been generally known, | 


which these animals have been purchased, and the 
skill which has been exercised in rearing, and in- 
creasing them. 

The proximity of this farm to the ocean enables 
'the owner to manure it well with kelp and other 
products of the sea, the virtues of which as ma- 
nures are well known and appreciated, 

It is a favorite object with Mr Webster to pro- 
mote the growth and increase the number and va- 
riety of forest trees. The forests of young trees, 
chiefly of oak, are preserved with great care. Ma- 
'ny thousand of other trees natives of the Ameri- 
can forests, have been transplanted, and, in a few 
years will afford evidence of the usefulness of at- 
tention to this too-much neglected branch of ag- 
riculture. 

We have not attempted any great degree of mi- 
nuteness in this description, but only to state the 


result of persona! observation made during a rap- 
id ride of two or three hours over the premises. 
We conclude with expressing our sincere hope that 
the proprietor may here realize his most ardent 
anticipations, and find a peaceful retreat from the 
noise and hustle of the world, when he sha!l have 
| finished a public career of usefulness and honor. 
|— Boston Courier. 


A uxt To Fanmers.—J. Buel,— [n the fall 
‘of 1835, I gathered about 150 bushels of good 
sound apples, of different kinds, and put them into 
imy cellar, for the purpose of feeding them to my 
| stock of cattle and pigs, to see what effect they 
| would have. When hard weather commenced, | 
| had two cows that gave milk; I put them into a 
i stable, and commenced feeding the two cows with 
| half a bushel of apples to sach cow per day. 1 
| charged the boy that milked them, to see if the 
cows increased in their milk, and the third day 
the boy says that the cows gave almost double 
the quantity that they did before | fed them with 
\the apples; and the young woman that had the 
| charge of the milk, says that the butter that was 
} made from the milk of those cows at the time of 
| feeding them with apples, was of a fine flavor, and 
|a fine yellow color. 
| [ likewise commenced feeding them to my 
| pigs; I fed about one bushel a day to thirteen pigs, 
| with a small portion of corn, and TI now defy the 
| state to bring thirteen as good pigs as mine, that 
has had no better keeping. 
| Thad gathered about two hundred and fifty 
| bushels of good sound apples, and put them into 
'a good bin in my carriage house, with the intent 
| of making them into cider; but before FT got ready 


| to make them into cider, the cold weather came | 


| . : ° 
/on, and my apples froze. fF immediately covered 


tivator ; but the season has been most unfavora-| them with blankets, and they remained in that sit- 
ble for corn, and all expectations of getting any-| uation till the thaw, in the latter part of Decem- 
thing more from it, than fodder for cattle, must be | ber; I then commenced feeding them to my 
given up. That which will soonest attract the | stock of cattle, which consisted of 22 head and 
eye of one who passes over this farm, the present | two colts, | feed them about ten bushels per day ; 
season, is the bean field. There are no less than | I soon found that my cattle would not eat half the 
eight acresof White Beans, which promise to yield | quantity of hay that they did before I commenced 


largely, and which, probably, if intended for mar- | feeding them with apples, and when the apples | 


ket, will be the most profitably crop on the farm. | were gone, | could see that my cattle had gained 
Carrrots, Mangel Wurtzel, and potatoes, however, ‘in flesh: and looked better. 1 think 
will be produced in large quantities, and afford | ples that I have fed out to my stock of cattle this 
food for a numerous family of animals, with which | winter, has been to me more worth than though I 
the place is well stocked. We are not prepared | had made them into cider and sold it for one dol- 
to give an inventory of the oxen, cows, steers, | lar per barrel. This from yours, &c, 
heffers, sheep, horses, and swine, but we appre- ELEAZER CADY. 


hend that the report of the next Cattle Show in| Canaan, Feb. 16, 1836. 


that my ap-|} 


Tur Season.—The weather during the 
season for the most part has been absolutely sav- 
age. We learn that in many places last Saturday 
morning, frost covered vegetation as with a white 
mantle, though no serious damage was done 
thereto. English grain, we are told, is very good 
—wheat in particular. But corn, alas and alack ! 
unless we have more “ genial skies” and breezes 
from “the sweet south west,” will be nearly, if 
vot wholly cut off. Potatoes are said to be unn- 
sually good and the crop abundant.—Brattlebor- 
ough Vt. Phenix. 


past 


Lange Catves-——A “fatted calf” was killed 
at * Bennetts Meadow” farm, the residence of the 
Hon. Allen, in Nortnfield, which 
weighed when dressed 161 1-2 pounds. It was 

/ eight weeks old and had only had the milk of one 
cow, 

A calf 12 weeks old of the “Durham Short 
Horn” heeed, raised in Coleraine, weighed alive, 
346 pounds, and is the most perfect animal of its 
age we ever saw. Ue has been purchased for 
S20 Ly Mr Thomas A. Suow, of Bernardston, 
who intends to keep him for the purpose of im. 
proving the stock of oxen and cows,—Correspon- 

dent of the Greenfield Mercury. 


Samuel C, 


Cure ror rue Rinaworm.—'lake the root of 
the common yellow or wild dock, wash it clean, 
bruise it, or cut it in very thin slices, put it into a 
cup, or other small vessel, and add vinegar suffi- 
cient to cover it. Let it stand by a day or two, 
then apply the mixture to the Ringworm, by rub- 
bing it with a piece of the root, two or three 
time a day, for a few successive doys, This, it 
is said will effect an entire cure. 


Berries.—A writer in the New England Far- 
mer, on the best mode of eradicating the Canada 
‘thistle, enumerates among his plagues the barber- 
jry bush and the blackberry-vine—and desires to 
know the cost of destroying an acre of his plants 
of the latter kinds, and of others of like charac- 
iter that “infest our low lands.” Why this is 
‘downright heresy. ‘lo us, in these parts, it seems 
like absolute sacrilege. Barberry bushes and 
blackberry vines! Such things here would be es- 
teemed little less valuable than gold mines, For 
the last week our entire population have been 
running ravingly distracted alter blackberries at 
25 cents a quart, and only one in a hundred could 
obtain a pudding-full, even at that! Yesterday, 
we hear, the price had fallen a trifle; but if the 
Chappequiddick vine-dressers do not fatten upon 
our extravaganee, it’sno matter!—,Vantucket In- 


| quirer. 


A single kernel! of Rye which grew on the farm 
of Messrs ‘Tisdale & Hewins, of Amherst, Me. 
produced 2286 kernels! It had 37 spears, each 
| six feet high.— Portland Advertiser. 


The editor of a Michigan paper acknowledges 
the receipt of a ripe, beautiful and fine flavored 
j apple, measuring vine inches and five eighths cir- 
cumference. 


A large rattlesnake, having twelve rattles, and 
| supposed to he as many years old, was killed on 
| Sunday of last week on the turnpike between Ded- 
ham and Boston, 


| <A cottage building in Dorchester, near Dr Har- 

| ris’s church, occupied by Mr Jones was struck by 

| lightning during the severe thunder storm on Sat 
urday morning, and severely shattered, 
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GSLLVL ALLS, 


HORSE MOWING MACHINE. 

We attended on Monday week, by invitation, 
to witness the operation of the Horse Mowing Ma- 
chine invented by Mr Huzza, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The theatre selected for its operation was a_ field 
of oats belonging to Dr. Hitech, situated in the 
northwestern part of our city, containing about 
six acres. ‘The persons collected together to see 
this novel innovation upon old established customs 
were not numerous: with those, however, who 
did attend, the principle of curiesity was, as it 
was reasonable to expect it would be, actively 
alive; but it was soon destined to be arrested in 
its gratification ; for after the enterprising inven- 
tor of the machine had twice made his way 
around the field, its owner stopped his further pro- 
gress, urged to the adoption of his course, as we 
were informed, by the fear that a part of the com- 
pany would injure his grain by following the in- 
plement, and from the circumstance of the stubble 
being cut too long. In common with those pres- 
ent, we regret that reasons sufficiently cogent ex 
isted in the opinion of the proprietor to produce 
the result we have mentioned, as the disappoint- 
ment affected alike the inventor and those who at 
cousiderable trouble, under a scorching sun, had 
convened to witness the experiment, Contenting 
ourselves with the remarks we have made with 
respect to the cause of the stopping of the work, 
we will make a passing observation or two in re- 
gard to the work itself. ‘The machine was drawn 
by two horses, and moved at a sinart trot, cutting 
the grain as it went with considerable cleanliness, 
as much so, probably, as could have been done 
with cradles, with the exception, that the stubble, 
as we have before premised, was left too long, be- 
ing about 6 inches in length ; the inventor of the 
machine, however, assured us that he could have 
lowered the cutting knives to 3 inches. It may 
be but justice to observe that the field was rough 
and cloddy, and presented a very uneven surface 





to act upon, which may account in part for the | 
height at which the knives were set. So far as | 
our own opinion may be entitled to consideration, 
we believe the machine better adapted to level 
ficlds than broken ground, and we have vo doubt 
at all that on the Eastern Shore of this state, in 
Eastern Virginia, and other portions of our coun- 
try where grain is cultivated on large even fields, 
it would be found truly useful, and that it will be 
found an object with the wealthy proprietors of 
lands in those sections of the country to procure 
one, It certainly cuts with great expedition, and 
we should suppose, from what we say, that it would 
be able to mow twenty or fwenty five acres a 
day. 

Mr Huzzaassured us, that he had given great sat- 
isfaction to the members of the Agricultural Board 
of Talbot County on the eastern shore of this 
State, before which body he had operated with | 
his machine, and we sincerely trust this distin- | 


guished association may publish an aceount of his 
labors in that quarter, for from the inteliigence 
and standing of its members their opinion will be 
held in high estimation in every quarter where 
correct information is daly appreciated.— Balti 
more Farmer. 








Some British Capitalists are about to erect a 


porcelain factory in Ohio. 














THE TURNIP FLY. 
Mr Camp:— 

Tsend a few extracts from the Eneyclopedia 
Britannica, which may possibly be of service to 
you, 

In speaking of the culture of turnips, (or more 
properly the enemy of turnips,) the author re- 
marks: Turnips, when young are apt to be total- 
ly destroyed by a multitude of little black flies, 
froin thence called the turnip fly ; as a preventive 
of these some advise the seed to be mixed with 
brimstone ; but this is improper, as brimstone is 
found tobe poisonous to vegetables. —The best 
method seems to be the fumigation of the fields 
with smoke of half dried vegetables, For this 
purpose weeds will answer as well asany. ‘This 
fumigation must no doubt be often repeated, in 
order to drive away the innumerable multitudes 
of these insects which are capable of destroying a 
large field of turnips. 

Some have supposed that the fly is either en- 
gendered in new dung, or enticed by it, and have 
therefore advised the manure to be laid on in au- 
tu:un preceding, by which it loses all its nox- 
ious qualities ; while its nutritive ones are retain- 
ed, notwithstanding these might be supposed lia- 
ble in some degree to be exhaled by the sun. 
ihis method is said to have been ascertained by 
experiinents 3 and it is added, that another mate- 
rial advantage accruing from autumn manuring for 
turnips is, that all the seeds contained in the dung, 
and which of course are carried on the land with 
it, vegetate almost immediately, are mostly killed 
hy the severity of the winter, and the few that re- 
main seldom avoid destruction from the plough- 
share. 

‘The following method of sowing has also been 
recominended as a preventative of the fly. “About 
midsummer, take the first opportunity when it 
rains, or there is an apparent certainty of rain ap- 
proaching, to sow your seed ; in this case neither 
harrow, brush nor roll, after sowing. The natu- 
ral heat of the ground at that season, and the con- 
sequent fermentation occasioned by copious rain, 
will give an astonishingly quick vegetation to the 
seed, which in a few days will be up and out of 
all danger from the fly. Atall events, sow not 
till it rains; itis better to wait a month, or even 
longer for rain than to sow (iwerely for the sake 
of sowing about the usual time (when the ground 
is parched with heat. By the scorching of the 
sun, the oil and vegetative quality of the seed are 
exhausted ; and the few weak plants that come up 
here will be destroyed by the fly before they can 
attain strength to put forth their rough leaves. 
The fly infests the ground abundantly in dry het 
weather, but does no injury in rain. ‘The falling 
rain will safficiently wash the turnip seed into the 
ground without harrowing it in; which instead 
of merely covering, too often buries this seed at 
so great a depth, as never afterwards to get above 
ground ”’—.Vew Castle (Md.) Gazette, 

Remarks of the Editor of the Baltimore Farmer 
and Gardener. 

We have not inserted the above article with a 
view of endorsing all its opinions, but of giving 
the public a fair opportunity of jadging of the 
soundness of the views of its author, by exposing 


}to the judgment all that he says upon the subject, 


and of respectfully pointing out what we consider 
erroneous. We objectio the following point made 


| in the article. 





| We do deny that brimstone has been found poi- 
| sonous to vegetables, It is well known and be- 
| lieved that it is the principle of sulphur existent 
in, and forming a component part of plaster whieh 
| gives to that valuab'e article its meliorating pro- 
perties ; and from experience we can say that we 
restored a bed of cabbage and cesarian kale plants 
to a state of vigorous health from one the most 
sickly and unpronwsing by the use of a weak so- 
lution of soot and sulphur by only three waterings. 
Our solution was prepared as follows: 

We placed 1 oz. of flour sulphur (in a bag) and 
1 galion of soot in a 15 gallon cask, which we fill- 
ed with water, and let it remain until the exhala- 
tion was sulphurous, when we watered the plants 
— then filled up the cask and afier remaining un- 
tii the water was impregnated, we used it as be- 
fore. This appiication was repeated thrice and 
wrought the good effect spoken of above. 





IN:-IAN CORN, 

There is another question of interest to farmers, 
which relates to the mode of harvesting the crop, 
that is, whether it is best to top the stalks, cut the 
whole at the ground when tie grain is glazed, or 
cut the whole when the grain is fully ripened. We 
have stated the experiments of Mr Clark of North- 
ampton, one of the best practical farmers of our 
couutry, and of other gentlemen showing that the 
grain suffers a diminution of six or eight bushels 
the acre, by topping the staks; and there seems 
to be no counterbalancing benefit in the fodder, 
unless at the expense of carrying the stalks to the 
berders of tie field, that they may be secured be- 
fre the crop is gathered, and before they become 
blanched and half ruined. And it is no protec- 
tion against early autumnal frosts, but rather ex- 
poses unripened grain to be more injured. Hence, 
so faras regards these two modes, all who have 
made a comparison, seem to conenr in the opin- 
ion, that stripping the corn of its tops and leaves 
isa bad practice. William Carmichael, of Vir- 
ginia, has given us in the Farmer’s Register, his 
experimenis in this matter, which go to corrobo- 
rate the conclusion we have drawn. He _ took, 
promiscuously, 100 ears from corn that had been 
topped, and 100 ears from that which had not been 
topped, growing side by side. ‘Che first weighed 
on the cob, 50 Ibs. — shelled, 41 Ibs., and measur- 
ed 21 qts. 1 pt. The other 54 Ibs.— shelled, 46 
ibs,, and measured 26 qts.— showing a difference 
of nearly one-fifth in favor of unstrippeé or un- 
topped corn.— The fact is, that topping not only 
prevents the further elaboration of the sap, which 
'ean only take place in the leaves, and which is ne- 
| cessary for the growth of the corn, but it deprives 
the graw of mueh that is already elaborated, and 
ou its way to the grain, Ifa fruit tree is depriv- 
ed of its leaves, before the fruit bas attained its 
growth, or mature flavor, for its supply of elabo- 
raie food, or vegetable blood is cut eff by the loss 
of leaves. We have noticed this particularly in 
the plum. 

Satisfactory experiments have not been made to 
determine whether it is most advantageous to cut 
the crop when the grain is merely glazed, or to 
wait till it is perfectly ripe. ‘ihis will depend 
upon the amount of Joss, if any, in the grain by 
early harvesting,— the relative value of the grain 
and fodder, and the prospects of both being injur- 
ed by early frosts — for neither are liable to suf- 
fer from frost atter the crop has been cut and put 
into shooks. It is tobe noticed that in early 
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ting, the stalks are succulent, and abound in elab- 
orate sap, on its descent from the leaves to the 
grain and that this supply of food to the grain 
continues to flow probably fer some days after’ 
the corn is in the shook, and if so the grain itse'f 
continues to improve, though we thiuk it likely 
that the crop undergoes some trifling diminution. 
But if frost is likely to intervene before the com- 
plete maturity of the crop, there is no doubt but 
the ccrn will sufferless in shook than it will stand- 
ing, while the fodder will be materially injured by 
frost. Admitting that there is a small loss in grain 
by early cutting, though it is urdoubtedly less’ 
than when it is topped, the difference in the value 
of the fodder, under the two modes of manage- 
ment, is vastly in favor of early harvesting. We 
do not pretend to calculate to a nicety the differ- | 
ence in nutritious properties, of cornstalks cut in 
a succulent stace, early in September, wel! cured, | 

| 


and well housed, and those left standing till Octo- 
ber or November in the field, but we should think | 
it fifty per cent. Well cured cornstalks afford an | 
excellent winter food for neat cattle; and when 
fodder is likely to be in demand, they may be 
nade to contribute largely to the profits of the | 
farm.— Several of our acquaintance have kept | 
their neat stock almost entirely upon this fodder | 
during the past winter, and we have done the like, | 
having first cut ours in a cutting machine ; and | 
so far as we can jearn, the cattle kept upon them | 
are in excellent condition.— Cultivator. 





PORK, | 

Mr Ep:tcr :— 
I consider the ideas brought to view by your 
correspondents in No, 17, 18, and 23, of your first 
volume, at pages 131, 130, and 180, respecting the 
propriety of Farmers keeping more Swine, than 
is generally kept, so important to the agricultural 
interest, that I hope we Farmers sha!l look over 
their reasoning and remarks once more, ai ieast. 
That they may be easily turned to, by those who 
have not the bound volume, I have named the 
numbers of the papers, and for these who have 
the volume I have noted the pages, where the 
several writers’ ideas may be feund; they urge 


first, because that any given quanticy of pounds of 
pork can be raised at less expense than the same 
number of pounds of good beef, which I have vo 
doubt of; secondly, because swine’s manure is | 
preferable to that of other animals, and that by 
placing in their reach thistles, mud, and oats, they 
make more, &c. &c. 

But the writers seem to muke their calculations | 
on potatoes as much of the food of store swine. | 
Experience has since shown that other equally | 
valuable as potatoes, can be furnished them at 
less expense. Apples, and Ruta Baga, have been 
found as valuable, and double the number of bush- 
els of the latter vegetable can generally be raised 
on a given quantity of land compared with pota- | 
toes, and no doubt they are werth as much bushel | 
for bushel, for store swine, as potatoes, and a giv- | 
en quantity of land can be tilled, and the roots ta- ; 
ken care of, at about the same expense, reckon- | 
ing the cost of seed, &c. Again, if swine are kept 
in pens, or yards, clover grass mowed and thrown 
in green is good foo for them, andif a farmer has 
a piece of land contiguous to his hog pen, this 
will be found a great saving of roote— but he| 
may turn them out in a clover pasture several | 
months in summer, and they will there grow, aud | 


| cause there would be some waste of manure. 


close of the fattening, produces the hardest, and 
| most palatable Pork, 


vin Maine. 


ber, kept warm in winter. 


ithe brimstone can just as well be avoided, by sub- | 


,ed, would be effected, it would then act as a stim- 


thrive. ‘This I should not advise unless it be in | 


)an orchard, or on land soon to be ploughed, be- | 


Ry | 
keeping many swine is not meant to keep more | 
than the farmer can keep without their suffering 
with hunger, ard then they will be of fair size. 
When put up to fat let their food be cooked or 
soaked. Oats and peas will! fatten them fast. I 
would not recommend giving them much Indian | 
corn, or treal, made of it, but a little toward the | 


Clear pork is now from 25 | 
to 30 dollars the barre!, in Boston, and generally | 
A farmer cannot go into a more profit- 
able mode of making money, and certainly he may 
enrich his farm by it. 

| would suggest, that it is never profitable to 
Winter early pigs —they should be such as are 
farrowed in September, or the carly part of Octo- | 
Such will need but! 


lithe expense in wintering, and they will make | 


fine hogs the next fall; whereas carly ones, cost 
very considerable.the first summer, more in win- 
ter, and will be very little better the subsequent | 

} ’ 7 y , } 
fall when slaughtered, Early pigs should always 
be killed the fall, or early part of the first win er, 
after they are farrowed ; by some, they are thought 
to produce pork, at as little expense as any; | 


think otherwise, as they cost nearly as much in 
fattening, and Jarge swine always bring most in | 


the market.— Maine Far. 





SWELLING OF IN | 
Hocs.— In order to contribute to the usefulness 
}of your valuable periodical, and to inform the 


| public what I find from experience to be an infal- 


To cuURE THE THE THROAT 


| lible cure for a certain disease in hogs, viz. the | 
| swelling of the throat, I herewith send you a re- 


ceipt for the disease with a desire that you pub- 

lish the same in your work if you deem it of any 

import and the same meets your approbation, 
Take of molasses one half pint anda table 


a piece an inch in length. Melt it over the fire, | 


| 

: , | 

spoon full of hogs’ lard — to this add of brimstone | 
! 

| 


,and when cold or in a liquid state, drench the hog 


; 2 : "8° with it; and nine times out of ten it will be found | 
the propriety of Farmers keeping more swine, | 


to have the desired effect. My hogs were affect- 


,ed with this disease during the past year, and I) 


found the above to be effective when all things | 


else failed.— Far. Reg. 


| 
Notre.— We have no doubt as to the efficacy of | 
the above prescription, but the trouble of melting | 


stituting flower of sulphur for the rol! brimstone, | 


. “2 . o | 
and we have no question that if a tea-spoonful of | 


) cayenne or black pepper were added, the prescrip. | 


tion would prove much more prompt in its cura. | 
iive effects, The compound of molasses, hogs’ 
lard and brimstone, can only act im their combin- 
ed form as aperient and cooling; but if the cay- 
epne should be added, a decided improvement so | 
far as the swelling of the throat may be concern. | 


ulant upon the indurated glandsof the throat, thus 
giving them resolution and enabling them to re- 
sume their wonted action, and take up the super- 
abundant secretions, and thus restore a healthful 
condition to the affected parts. — Hditor of the | 


| Maine Farmer, 





_ There was a slight earthquake in St. Johns, on 
the Qist ult. 


\ for four 


, reward for the toil and labor of the farmer. 


Cuickrns.— A disease called the gapes, so de- 
structive among chickens, may be prevented, and 
if not too far advanced, cured by a slight mixture 
of assafeetida in their food. Four ounces costing 
six and a quarter cents per ounce, dissolved in 
water and mixed once a day in food, is enough 
hundred chickens. If people have no 
sy. npathy for the sufferings of those beautiful lit- 
tle birds, they can’t fuil te have some for them- 
selves, if beacon gets much higher. 





Rossie Leap Mines.— The Ogdensburg Times 
remarks in relation to this newly discovered imine, 
that the vein, which had been but partially open- 


| ° : . ‘ . . 
, ed, increases largely in width as wel! as in puri- 
ity, the farther it goes down. 


‘There is every rea- 
son to suppose that it is absolutely inexhaustible. 
‘The specimens of the latest excavations, it is said, 
will vield ninety per cent.— WV. Y Com. Adv. 





Crops in InpiANA.— We are giad fo learn from 
the Madison (Indiana) Banner, of the 27th ult. that 
the favorable accounts heretofore had of that region 
ure fully confirmed. The Banner states upon the 


strength of late information from all parts of that 


State, that the prospect for the erops was highly 
favorable, and the promise certain of an abundant 
The 
Richmond (Indiana,) Palladium of the 16th ult. 
thus confirms what is said by the Banner: —“We 


‘are now in the midst of harvest, and seldom has 


nature yielded a more bounteous return for the 
labor of the husbandman in this country.” —Lan- 
caster Herald. 





Hay.— The crop of hay comes in quite abun- 

dant this year. On account of the weather the 
farmers have not been able to get their hay as 
early as usual, and much of it has remained until 
it is considerably dead ; consequently the crop of 
rowen will not be so large. It is estimated, by a 
shrewd farmer, that the price of good hay here 
will range, this yea: from ten to fifteen dollars,— 
Hampshire Gazette. 
Great Conn Cror.— Mr Calvin Wells of 
Whately, accidently planted one kernel of Indian 
Corn among his broom seed, this year, and reader, 
how many ears do you think are now to be 
counted cn this solitary corn stalk. Why, thirteen 
exactly, yes, thirteen ears of Corn from one seed, 
reader. Now, what yankee, either here or in the 
“far west” can beat that.—.Vorthampton Cour. 

A Mammoth Honse.— There is now at the 
stable of Capt. ‘Thomas, of the Burlington Hotel, 
a horse, recently imported from England, 5 years 
old and well made that weighs 1750 |bs.— Bur- 
lington Sentinel. 


‘Tue Tarasury Buitpine anp Patent Orricr. 
— An act was passed at the recent session of the 
N. Legislature providing for the buildings for the 
accommodation of the Treasury Department and 
Patent Office. “ Both the-e buildings,” says the 
Globe, “ have been commenced with great spirit, 
and the progress already made upon them reflects 
great credit upon those under whose general di- 
rection they have been placed by the President, as 


| well as upon the several individuals employed to 


carry into execution the plans which were so 


| . 
| promptly and energetically adopted. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, AUG, 24 1836. 


FARMERS’ WORK. 

Beers, anp Beet Sucar.— We have received very 
many and earnest solicitations, both from letters and ver- 
bal applications for plain practical information relative 
to the manufacture of sugar fromthe Beet. Not having 
had any experience in this manufacture we can do no 
more than select and refer to such authorities as give 
the inte!ligence solicited. 

We have, accordingly, quoted from Chaptal’s Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, and obtained from other sources partic- 
ular and minute details, which we hope will prove use- 
ful as well as acceptable. It will, however, require not 
only science, but time and experience to bring this new 
art to such a degree of improvement as to render it ad- 
visable for a farmer, who is not in affluent circumstan- 
ces to undertake to go largely into the manufacture. But 
every man, who owns half an acre of soil, proper forthe 
purpose, may cultivate the Sugar Beet, with the hope 
of obtaining a very valuable product, whether he gains 
sugar from it or not. 

With regard to the manufacture of sugar from the beet 
in this country, it presents a case in which delays are 
not dangeions. We should look ahead before we go 
ahead. We are pleased to learn that a patriotic society 
in Pennsylvania, with ample means to insure success 
has engaged in the concern, and the result of their la- 
bors and discoveries will be given to the public. In the 
mean time we can take a glimpse at the prospect, and 
be making preparation as good cultivators to aid the 
manufacturers of Beet Sugar with the material with 
which they must operate. 

A writer in the Philadelphia National Gazette states 
that ‘‘the beets in this country, particularly the north 
part of Pennsylvania are most luxuriant. In France 
they yield per arpent, which is one tenth more than our 
acre, an average of 15 tons per acre. The White or Si- 
lesian Beet, (“ Beta Alba’’) the Sugar Beet of France, 
has been raised within seven miles of Philadelphia, and 
produced much over this. Wm. Audenried, Esq. of 
Schuylkill County, Pa., has raised on his farm, of this 
beet, the enormous quantity of sixtytwo and a half tons 
the acre. We are assured by others who are growing 
the seed, which has been imported aud distributed 
through the country by the “ Beet Sugar Society ’’ that 
they are in expectancy of producing a yield equal to the 
above. 

A premium crop of mangel wurtzel for which Messrs 
‘Tristram and Henry Little of Newbury, Mass. obtained 
twenty dollars from the Massachusetts Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture was 33 tons 10 cwt. and 14 Ibs. See 
N. E. Farmer, Vol. III. p. 212. Coi. Powel inclosed cer- 
tificates to the President of the Peunsylvania Agricultu- 
ral Society, showing that sixteen hundred and thirtyfour 
bushels of mangel wurtzel, weighing seventyeight thou- 
aand Jour hundred and fortyeight pounds were produced 
on one acre and fourteen perches; anda part of the 
same field, containing thirteen contiguous rows, produc- 
ed at the rate of two thousand and sixtyfive bushels per 
acre, weighing fortyfour tons five hundred and twenty- 
seven pounds. 

The foregoing crops were of mangel wurtzel, which is 
sometimes confounded with the sugar beet. They are, 
however, materially different, the sugar beet, though it 
grows to about the same size with the mangel wurtzel, 
is of greater specific gravity, or heavier in proportion to 
its size, and contains much more saccharine matter. A 





writer for the New England Farmer, with the signature | viz.— the stems and leaves of the plants were of a much 


E. B., Vol. VEIL. p. 222, prefers the Sugar Beet to the 
Mangel Wurtzel, and recommends it as “affording a 
beautiful crop of large sound roots, which if not so large 
as the mange! wurtzel, I think are heavier and will keep 
better. 
decided improvement in the quality of their milk, which 
has been perceptible to all my family, in two days after 


Their use as food for my cows has produced a 


I began to feed them out to my cows.” 


Thus we see that the Sugar Beet, considered as an 
article for feeding domestic animals, without regard to 
obtaining sugar from it, is one of the best products to 
which cultivators can turn their attention 
facturing of this root into sugar is not a farmer's busi- 
ness, but should, at least for the present, be left to the 
manufacturing capitalist, who can command money as 
wellas information, and afford to patronize the farmer 
liberally by purchasing the products of his cultivation. 
The time may come, and we hope it will shortly arrive, 
in which every farmer wil! be able to make his own 


The manu. 








sugar from beets with so little trouble and expense that | 


it will become as common as the making of apple siuce, 
or the salting of beef or pork for winter's use. 


An Evecayt Articre.— A gentleman of Nantucket 
has presented the Editor of the New England Farmer 
with a Sirken Hanpkercuier, manufactured in that 





This is a 
beautiful specimen of American ingenuity ; and a proof 
positive that we have only to set earnestly about fabri- 
cating our own Silks to make ourselves independent of 


Island and printed with fine colors in Lynn. 


foreigners to whom we have paid and are paying a 
greater tribute for this kind of precious merchandize than 
becomes a great, free, ingenious and industrious commu- 
nity. We should be delighted to exhibit our fine pocket 
ornament to any ladies or gentlemen who will do us the 
honor to call and look at it. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Saturday, Aug. 20, 1836. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 


The display of Flowers was very fire to-day ; our 
tables were crowded with Dahlias and other pretty things 
from Mr William E. Carter of the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, Messrs Hovey of Boston, Mr S. Sweetser of 
Cambridgeport, Mr O. Everett, Jr. of Boston, Mr John- 
son and Mr Mason of Charlestewn, and Samuel Walker 
of Roxbury. 

Among the seedlings this day presented, we noticed 
two Dahlias by Mr Mason, one called * Bunker Hill ”’ 
and the other the “ British Crown ;’’ we shall say noth- 
ing about either of these until we see further speci- 
mens. 

The seedling Lobelia cardinalis var. alba, by Mr Car- 
ter, we would recommend to the attention of our friends 
and the lovers of new and pretty things. We understood 
Mr C. to say thata plant of the L. cardinalis var. alba, 
was brought to the Botanic garden, Cambridge, some few 
years ago, which was propagated and sent out to appli- 
cants as often as a duplicate plant could be obtained, and 
so great was Mr Carter's desire to accommodate and grat- 
ify the admirers of Flora with a plant of his “new-comer " 
that he left himself with so small a plant, or rather with 
a peice ofa plant, that it died, notwithstanding it was un- 
der his care. 

Mr C. consoled himself for the loss of his favorite, as 
he had saved some seeds, which he had recourse to, and 
fully expected to be able to renew the variety in his own 
garden, but in this he has for years been doomed to dis- 
appointment. The plants from year to year have show- 
ed some of the original properties of the mother p!ant, 





lighter color than the common var. of L. cardinalis. We 
mention these facts that others may hope with persever- 
ance like that of Mr Carter to be successful. 

Mr Carter also presented three new seedling varieties 
of Phlox, which with only one exception we consider 
are equal to if not superior to anything in this country. 
Magnolia grandiflora, Nedychium gardenarium, Dalilias 
var., Teucer, Augusta, Miss Pelham, Daphne, Amanda, 
Le Brilliant, Queen of Dahlias, fine P philia, William 
1V., Autro purpurea, Queen of Wirtemburg, seedling 
of Wirtemburg. 

From O. Everett, Jr. Boston— Dahlias var., Rose 
d Amour, Daniel O'Connell, Levick’s Commander in 
Chief, Agrippina, Shannon. 

From Mr Johnson — Dahlias var., Granta, Angelinr, 
Harris’s fulginus. 

From Mr 8. Sweetser — Dablias var., Lovely’s Earl 
Gray, Lady Sefton, Granta, Foster's Premier, large and 
fine, Calypso, Lady Grey, King of Yellows, Dennis 
Queen of the Whites, Jason, Negro Boy, Springfield n- 
val, King of the Whites, Paragon of Perfection, Duke of 
Devonshire, Countess of Liverpool, Emperor of the Y ei- 
lows, Widnali's flora, do. Phillis, do. Chancellor. 

From Mr Mason — Dahlias var., Transcendant, King 
of the Yellows, Springfield Rival, Countess of Liverpool, 
King of the Whites, Bonny Dee, White tea-sented rose, 
Viola purpurea and Alba, Carnations, &c. &c. 

By Messrs Hovey & Co.— Dahlias var., Hermione, 
very fine, Cedu Nulli, Lord Liverpool, very fine, Rose 
d'Amour, Belladonna, Lady Sefton, Amanda, fine, Ag- 
gripina, good, Queen of Dahlias, Paragon of Perfection, 
Springfield rival, extra, Queen Bess, Coronet, Jupiter, 
Negro Boy, Courtess of Liverpool, extra, Dennissii, very 
fine, Rosea Alba, La Inapproachable, Widnall's Clio, do. 
Queen of roses, do. Virginia, do. Perfection, do. Rising 
Sun, fine, do. Enchanter. 

From Samuel Walker — Dahlias var., Lord Liver- 
pool, Globe flowering, Aggripina, Brown's Ophelia 
and Le Brilliant, Viola seedling. 

For the Committee, 
8S. WALKER, Chairman. 
Saturday, Aug. 13, 1836. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 

Pears, by Mr Manning — Madeliene of the Pom. 
Mag., also Beauty of Summer of Cox. 

Piums, by John Warren of Weston—Warren’s sced- 
ling Plums, an oblong dark blue or purple fruit, of ine- 
dium size, valuable for its early maturity. 

Raspperrigs, by Thomas Mason of the Charlestown 
vineyard — Mason's seedling, which has been more 
particularly described in the former exhibitions. 

For the Committee, . 
WILLIAM KENRICK. 


The Report on Fruits of Augnst 20, is deferred to our 
next. 


FANEUIL HALL VEGETABLE MARKET, Aug. 24. 


New Potatoes, 50 to 75 cts. per bushel. String Beans, 
50 to 75 per bushel. Shell Beans, 12 to 17 cts. per qt. 
Green Corn, 12 to 17 cts. per doz. Cauliflowers, 25 to 
50 cts. each. Cabbages, drumhead, 6 to 8 cts. each. 
Summer Squash, Long Warted and Early Bush, 25 cts. 
per doz. Beets, 4 to Gcts. per bunch. Onions, 4 to 6 
cts. per bunch. Carrots, 4 to 6 cts. per bunch. Tur- 
nips, 4 to6 cts. perbunch. Cucumbers, 12 to (7 cts. per 
doz. Tomatoes, 25 cts. per doz. 

Freuit.—Currants, 8 to 10c. pergqt. Blueberries, 10 to 
124 cts. per qt. Blackberries, 12 to 20 cts. per box, 
Whortleberries, 8 to 124 cts. per qt. Greenhouse Grapes, 
$1 W%perlb. Apples, $4 50 to $5 00 per bushel. Pears, 
2 00 to 3.00 per bushel. Peaches, (greenhouse) 4 00 per 
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per doz. Watermelon, 25 to 50 cts. each. Apricots, 
(very fine) 75 cts. to $100 per box. Pears, 75 cts to 
$100. Plums, 50 to 75 cts. per box. 





A Communication from “ 8.” is necessarily postponed 
till our next. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay. Aveust 22, 1836. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 

At market 740 Beef Cattle, 15 Cows and Calves, 3750 
S heep,and 219 Swine. About 50 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices —Bceef Cattle — Prices have further declined, 
as will be perceived by onr quotations. We quote extra 
and very fine at 6 50; first quality 5 75 a 6 25; second 
quality $5 a 5 50; third quality $4 a 4 75. 

Cows and Calves— We noticed sales at $23, 24, 27, 
30, 35. and 42, 

Sheep and Lambs — Prices have declined. Ordinary 
lots were taken at 1 75 and 2 25; better qualities at 250 
2 62,283, and $3; Wethers at 2 50, 3 50, $4 and 4 25. 

Swine — Old at 73448 for Sows; and 8 3-4 a for 
Barrows ; Shoats, by the lot, at 71-2 for Sows, and8 
1-2 for Barrows. At retail, 9 fur Sows and 10 for Bar- 


rows. 





WANTED. 
For a term of years, a place suitable for gardening, con- 
taining 4or 5 acres, with buildings to accomodate a small 
family. A description, with terms of rent, directed to A. B. 
C. and left soon at this office, will be duly attended to. 
Aug 24, 





COCOONS WANTED. 
Adam Brooks, South Scituate, will pay 34 per bushel for 


coccons (of the first quality) raised the present year — the | Will be sold or not as the purchaser may choose. i 
cocoons must be stripped of the floss, and the chrysalis killed, | is under good cultivation and together with the Garden is 

they must be | Stocked with the choicest Fruits, such as Apples, Pears, 
| Peaches, Quinces, Plums, Strawberries of 


either by steaming or by camphorated spirits ; 


; 
dried immediately after, iu the sun, unul they are perfectly 


dry and will rattle by shaking, and carefully packed in dry 
boxes; not pressed but shaken down — to be celivered at 





Adam Brooks's, South Scituate, Mass , or to J. R. Newell, | on the west by Concord River, which is well supplied with 


No. 52 North Market street, Boston. 


Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New England Farmer, desirable retreat to the gentleman who is tond of fishing or 
has for sale a valuable appurawus for killing the chrysalis and | shooting. 


also well fitted for heating the water to reel the cocoons, and 


useful for many other purposes —i! is so cheap it is within which will be liberal, apply to the subseriper in 


the power of almost any one to vbtain. 

lustructions for spinning silk from the cocoons into warp 
and filling, sewing silk, and knitting silk —and dressing of 
the same —and receipts for coloring, are given by Adain 
Brooks on reasenable terms. Communica ions (post paid) 
may be addressed to ADAM BROOKS, South Scituate, 
Mass. Aug. 10, 





RASPBERRIES. 
* For sale at the New England Seed Store, deliverable any 
time before the Ist of November, 3000 best English Rasp- | 
berry Roots, in fine order, 3t Aug. 10. 








FRANKLIN HOUSE, BOSTON. 
The subscriber would inform his patrons and the public 


| 
' 


generally, that he continues to keep the long established and | 


we.l known Franklin House, in Merchants Row, nearly oppo- 
site Faneuil Hall, which has recently been enlarged with the 
addition of new chambers, sitting rooms, parlours &c. 


The central situation of the house renders it very conve- | nected with Agricu.ture, Horticulture and Rural Eccnomy. 


nient for men of business. ‘The subseriber pledges himself 
that the ho se shall be kept orderly and quiet for the comfort 
of all who may favor him witha call. 
He would also state, that at the request of many of his 
frieuds, he has changed the hour of dining to one o'clock. 
July 27. 3st, DANIEL MIXER 


COUNTRY SEAT AND FARM, 

The subscriber offers for saie, his Estate, situated on Jama- 
ica Hill, Jamaica Plains Parish, Roxbury, five miles from 
Boston common — formerly the estate owned and veeupied 
by Gov. Samuel Adams, The Farm contains fifty acres of 
land, well supplied with a number of never failing springs of 
water, and for farming purposes is one of the best farms in 
the country. The honse is new, large and convenient, caleu- 
lated ‘or summer aud winter residence, built of the best sea- 
soned materials, and all the labor paid by the day, conse- 
queutly is a first rate house, Barns and out buiidings all in 
good order ard convement. 

Fir purity of air for extensive and beautiful prospects, th's 
situation has no equal in New England. and is an inviting 
situation to a gent eman of taste, that has a few spare dollars. 

July 27. H. COWING. 





} 


FRESH AND GENUINE GARDEN SEEDS, 

Of the very first quality, put up expressly fr the climate of 
the Wes Indies and South America. Long Red Sect— 
Turnip Radish — Black Spanish Radish — Large Head Let- 
tuce— White Flat Turnip— Yellow Aberdeen ‘Turnip - 
Wiite Celery — Curled Cress — Sweet Marjoram — Ked | 


‘ 1 
Cabbage — Large Drumhead Cabbage — Battersea do —| 
Early Sugar Loaf do.— Early Curled Silesia Le'tuce — | 
} 


Double Curled Parsley —Curled Endive — Long Orange | 
Carrot. For sale at the New England Seed Store 51 and 52 | 
North Market street. 3t July 27. 
NATIVE FOREST TREES. 

The subscriber will furnish the following kinds of Native 
Forest Trees from the vicinity of Bangor, Mame, and ship 
them caretully, according to orders, viz.: Silver Firs, (from 
2to3 feet high); Elms, (from 5 to 25 feet); Rock Maples, 
(from 5 to 25 teet); Mountain Ash, (from 5 to % feet); 
Spruce, Sumachs, Pines, and Cedars, Red Chery, Sugar 
7jums, and Junipers. Also Seed of the above trees turnished 
m their season. Any orders addressed to the subscriber 
Seedsman at Bangor, or left at Geo. C, Barrett’s New England 
Seed Store, Bosion, will meet with prou.pt attention, 

Bangor, May 2, 1836. WM. bb. HARLOW, 


TERRIBLE TRACTORATION, 

Just published and for saleby ‘Tuttle, Weeks & Dennett, 
School street, and at the Farmer Office, Terrible Uractoratioa 
aud other Poems, by Christopher Caustic, M.D, and mem- 
ber of no less than Nineteen very learned Societies. Third 
American Editicn. 

April 27. 
FARM FOR SALE. 

For sale a Farm in Bed ord, County of Middlesex, 17 miles 
from Boston and 10 trom Lowell, containieg 104 acres inclu- 
ding abort lo acres covered with a valuable growth of wood 
which bas been preserved with great care for the last 20 years, 
the garden contains about 3 acres under the highest cultiva 
tion and is furnished with a great variety of flowers and 
shrubs which have been collected at much labor and expense ; 
attached to the garden is a Green House filled with thrifty 
bearing Grape Vines, and choice and valuable plants wh eh 
The Farm 


various kinds, 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, &e &c., which the present owner 
has spared no expence in obtaining. ‘The Farm is bounded 


fish, and the country around abounds with game, making it a 


Possession willbe given on the Ist April next—for terms, 
Boston or at 
JAMES VILA. 


the Farm. 





AGRICULTURAL BOOKS, 

Farmer’s Library in 3 volumes, consisting of the American 
Gardener, by Thos. G. Fessenden, the American Orchardis', 
by Wiliam Kenrick, and the Complete Farmer, by Thos. 3. 
Fessenden. ‘These are bound to match, at 83 tor the set, or 
wil be sold separately for $1 each volume. 

Ruffin’s Essay on Caleareous Manure, 1,00 

Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry, vew edition, a work of 
great value, price 1,25. 

The American Farrier, psice 75 cts. 

Mrs Child's Frugal Housewite, 50 cts. 

Kenrick’s American Silk Grower’s Guide, 42 ets. 

Cobb’s Silk Manual, 50 cts, 

Comstock’s do. 50 ets. 

Forsyth on Frat Trees. 

M’Mahon’s American Gardener. 

L oudon’s Complete Works 

And will be supplied to order any work upon subjects con- 


June 22. 


FARMER WANTED. 
Wanted, an experienced farmer to take charge of a enhti- 
vated farm of only moderate size, in the vicinity of Boston. 
Apply to the New England Farmer cfiice an 


NOTICE, 
Subscribers can have their volumes neatly half bound and 
lettered, for 75 cents: by leaving them at this office 
July 20 At 


FRENCH SUGAR BEET. 

A valuable root for the table when young, and for Cart 
when fully grown ; v ry productive. 210 2 1-2 Ibs. will seed 
an acre. For sale at the Seed Store, 51 and 52, Normh Mar- 
ket street. may 5 


PHINNEY CORN. 
For sale, a few bushels of this superior Rarly Corn, reeom- 
mended in the current: volume of the New England Farmer, 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED WITH GreEaAT CARE, WEEKLY 


rhOM | Tv 


ApeLes, Russetts and Baldwins. barrel | 

Beans, white, , bushel | 137] 195 

Beer. mess, ‘ barrel | 1} 25 | 11 75 
No. 4. | « to 50 | 
prime, : ‘ . ‘ | “ 675 | 72% 

Brrswax, (Americén) pound 26; 29 

BurTeRr store, No. 1 # jo « 20 | 2 

Cuerse, new milk, . ; «4 8} 12 

FEATHERS, northern, geese, ; 66 

southern, geese, yo 54+) 60 
Fuax, American, . : ‘ ; “ 
Fisn, Cod, ; ‘ , | quintal| 390| 325 


FiLoun, Genesee, cash 
Baltimore, Howard street, 


} 
r barrel 7 +1 | 
: | « | 762] 
aa q 


Baltinore, wharf, ‘ 
Alexandria, ‘ é ° 75 | 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow baushe!| 109) 110 
southern flat yellow “ 78 | 100 
white, , ” 93 95 
Rye, northern, “ 106) 109 
Barley, ; : ” 
Vats, northern, . (prime) ee 55 | 57 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 24 00 | 28 00 
eastern screwed, . nai 29 00 | 22 00 


hard pressed, - 2 00 | 23 00 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















Honey, ‘ : : gallon 45 50 
Hops, Ist quality ie J 3; 14 
2d quality . ‘ ‘ . ” 11) 

Lanp, Boston, Ist sort, . Fs ; “ 15 
southern, Ist sort, —. : * 13 14 
LEATHER, Philade|phia city tannage, . | 2 eS 
do country oo ” 24 | 26 
Ba'timore city do, a 25 238 
do. dry hide " 19 | 22 
New York red, light, sad 20) 21 
do. do, Middling. we 20) 
do. do, over weight, es 17| 18 
Boston do. slaughter, y 19, 2 
do. light, - | 2 
Lime, best sort, : . ; ; cask | 1 12) 
Piaster Paris, per ton of 2200 Ibs. | 262 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extia clear, . barre! | 27 (0| 27 50 
Navy, mess . ; , . - | 
bone, middlings,scaree, . “ 
Seeps, Hera’s Grass, ° , bushel | 275) 300 
Red Top, , , : ™ 50 62 
Red Clover, northers pound 1] 12 
Sitx Cocoons, (American) ‘ bushel 
TALLow, tried, . : . ‘ Ib. 9 10 
Wool. prime, or Somer Fleeces, pound 7 75 
Awerican, full blood, washed, o 60 70 
do. 3-4ths do. 46 60 65 
do. 1-2 do. _ = 50 58 
do. 1-4 and common oe 45 55 
« _ { Pulled superfine, ‘ “ 60} 65 
cz | istLambs, . , é 55 60 
= 222d do. . : “ 45| 43 
R | = |3d_~ deo, ; : } «& 30! 35 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. 
less per Ib 
PROVISIO™MW MARKET. 
KETAILE PRICES 
Hams, northern, ° . | pound 15; 16 
southern, and western, . ee ee 16 
Pork, whole hogs, 2 ‘ , @. 2 15 
VouLrrRy, . e ‘ | 20 30 
Burrer,{tub) , . “4 17| 2 
lump : ‘ | «* ? or a 
Eeas, . : , |dozen} 21 25 
PoTATOERS, new, 5 . bushel| 75] 100 
CIDER, | barrel | 2 50) 275 


JAMES MANN, 

Preserver of Birds aud Quadrupeds, at the stopping place 
of the Boston and Worcester Cars, Wiuships’ Nursesies, 
Prighton., 

Orders or subjects for preservation directed as above. and 
left at the Rail Road Depot, will be forwarded with de spatch 
and promptly attended to Skins of Foreign Birds and rare 
Animals purehased. 

Canary Birds for sale—superior songsters. 


June 15, 


HEMP SEED. 
Just received, 100 bushels prime and fresh Hemp Seed, 
which will be sold low, at the New England Seed Store, Nos, 
51 and 52 North Market street, Boston. June 1, 


MILLET SEED. 











by Capt. Daniel Chandler. Price 83 per bushel. May 18. 
June 22. ‘ 


For sale, a few bushels of very sunerine Wiley “eed, at the 
New hugiana Seed S.ure, Nos. 5i and 52, North Market st, 
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(From the Zodiac.) 
TO THE CACTUS SPECIOSISSIMUS, 

Who hung thy beauty on such rugged stalk 

Thou glorious flower ? Who pour'd the richest hues. 

In varying radiance o’er thine ample brow, 

And like a inesh, those tissued stamens laid 


Upon thy crimsen lip? 





Thou glorious flower! 
Methinks it were no sin to worship thee, ¢ 
Such passport hast thou from thy Maker's hand 
To thrill the soul. Lone on thy leafless stem, 
Thou bidd'st the queenly rose, wich all her buds, 
Do homage — and the green-house peerage bow 
Their rainbow coronets. 


Hast thou no thought, 
No intellectual life,— thou who canst wake 
Man’s heart to such communings? No sweet word 
With which to answer him ?—"T'would almost seem 
That so much beauty needs must have a soul,— 
And that the form which tints the gazer's dream 


whicb are controllable by the legislative will, 
would be but yielding to the demands of folly, ig- 
norance, or knavery.” 





Farra sor at Homr.— An abbot once said to 
an illustrious Jerome Bignon, that Rome was the 
seat of Faith. “ That is true,” answered he, “ but 
this Faith resembles certain people, who are nev- | 
er found at home.” 





Lovr.— Dr Doddridge once asked his little 


| 
\ 
daughter, nearly six years old, what made every- | 


: COCOONS AND RAW SILKE, 

Th Northampton Silk Company, will pay Cash for + ocoor 5 
and Raw Sik at their Establishment atthe O:l Mill f aee a 
Northampton. 

The Cocoons should be str pped of the fless, ard placed in 
the sun three or four days in succession, to destroy the ( brys- 
alis, aad should not be packed for transportation ull hey have 
been gathered ,hbree weeks. Tf they are put up betore well 
cured, the damp ness from the dead Chrysalis wil: eavse them 
to heat and render them useless. They should be caretully 
packed in dry boxes or barrels—not pressed but shakea down. 
The Company will contract for any quantity to 0,000 tashels, 


}to be delivered in good order at Northampton ‘The price 
| will be regulated according to quality. Cultivators should be 


aware that a loss of fifty per cent is often made, by want of 
attention in feeding. Consequently the price will vary —from 


body love her? She replied, “J don’t know in- §2 50 to $5 00 per bushel will be paid. It is the intention of 

i: feat : 8 : a svery. | the company, that this shall be a permanent market for Co- 
deed, pea: unless it is because I love every-| econ. and Raw Silk. Cocoons will be purchased by the 
body. pouud, as soon as the necessary experiments have beet made, 
to regulate the price according to the age of the Cocoons, as 


is remarked, “a thaw naturally turns winter into | 


Union oF THE seasons.—Upona marriage at | 
Hobertville, Maine, of Mr Edward Spring to Miss | 
| Margaret Winter, by the Rev. Thomas Thaw ; it| 


| spring.” | 
| 
Puysicat 1LLUsTRATION.— A preacher proved | 


in the pulpit that every thing that God hal made | 
was wellinade. A hunchback who had listened | 





Hath loftier spirit than the common cloud 
’ 
On which we tread. 


But while we muse, a blight 
Steals sadly o’er thee,— and thy bosom shows 
The withering symptoms of a last disease.— 
I will not stay to see thy beauties fade.— 
Still must I bear away within my heart, 
Thy lesson of our own mortality.— 
The fearful fading o¢ each blossom’d bough 
On which we lean,— of every wreath that crowns 
The fairest brow,— of every bud we fain 
Would fold within our bosoms, from the search 
Of the destroyer.— 





So instruct us, Lord — 
Great Father of the sunbeam and the soul,— 


to his preaching, said to himself, that it was very | 
‘difficult for him to believe that. He waited atthe 
|ehureh door for the preacher, and said to him, 
l« Sir, you have preached that God has made every 
thing well. See how lam made.” “ My friend,” 
replied the minister, after regarding him, “ but you | 
are very well made for a hunchback.” 


A clergyman in Devonshire the other day, after | 
having endeavored to explain some difficult text, | 
said, “ I know that commentators do not agree with 
me.” The next day a farmer in his village brought 
him a basket of potatoes, and said that as “ com- | 
mon taties’’ did not agree with him, he had brought 
him a basket of his best kidneys, which he hoped | 


would be more wholesome,— Eng. pap. | 
} 





Even by this simple sermon of a flower 
To cling to Thee.— 


Hartford, July 11th, 1836 


Sounp Docrrine.— Mr Henshaw, Collector at 


. } 
the Port of Boston, and of course, a staunch ad- | 


ministration man, speaks as follows: concerning 


corporations, in his 4th of July Address. What! tive in Congress from Massachusetts. It seems 


will the Ultras of the party,— those who cry out 
against all corporations, as tending to * make the 
rich richer, and the poor poorer,’”’— say to it ?— 
Greenfield Gaz. 

“ The principle of associated wealth to accom- 
plish particular works, either by a voluntary co- 
partnership or a legal corporation svas early adopt- 
ed; and it is obviously beneficial to persons of 
small means, who, by thus uniting their little 
sums, are enabled to accomplish useful works, 
otherwise unattainable, or beyond the reach of all 
except the most wealthy. The system thus early | 
begun, has been steadily pursued through all our | 
history down to our own days. I[t has given to 
the country your wharves — your docks — your 
bridges — your turnpikes — your canals — your 


A Quick Repry.—*“ So, here I am, between | 
two tailors,” cried a beau at a public table where | 





L. HS. |a couple of young tailors were seated, who had | 
pie begun business for themselves. “‘I'rue,” was | 


the reply, “ we are beginners, and can only afford | 


| to keep one goose between us.” | 


The Boston Galaxy relates the following anec- | 
dote of Samuel Hoar, a distinguished Representa- | 
Mr Hoar is a counsellor at law. The anecdote is | 
worth a volume of ordinary praise— Portland | 
Courier. 

«“ A case of a criminal character was lately tried 
in Middlesex, in which the jury could not agree. | 
They were as usual, to return into court, and | 
state the reasons why they could not come to a} 
decision. The judge asked if the difficulty was) 
in the law or in the evidence. One of the jurors | 
made answer that it was neither in the law nor in 
the evidence, but im the plea; for, said he, the 
law and the evidence makes the man guilty enough, | 
but as Squire Hoar always speaks the truth, the | 
jury don’t seem to know how to get over it.” | 

f 


Yankee Wit.—A ‘notion seller’ was offering | 





steamboats — your railroads — many of your most 


Yankee clocks finely varnished and gaudily col- 


it is well known, that they become gradually lighter tor several 
months, tillall moisture is evaporated. Cultvators in Ver- 
mont aud New Hampshire will find it convenient to forward 
Cocoons by the River Boats. 
Communications (post paid) may be addressed to 
SAMUEL WHITMARSH, 
President of the Northampton Silk Compaz.y. 








ADVERTISEMENT, 

The subscriber, resident in the city of Rochester, Monroe 
County in the State of New York, will attend to the collec- 
tion of Mortgages, or any general Jand business in the County 
of Monroe. Persons wishing to buy Farms in that fertile re- 
gion, will find it for their interest to cail on him as he has many 
Faris for sale. WILLIAM ATKINSON, 

Land Broker, No. 27, Exchange street. 
Reference to Col. Josern May, 
Epwakp Crvort, 
Samuer May, Esq’rs. 
Rochester, N. Y. March 5. 3m 


FRESH TURNIP SEED. 
Just received at the New England Seed Store a quantity of 
White Flat English Turnip, for fall sowing. 
June 8, uf* 





BOUND VOLUMES OF THE SILK MANUAL 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and New England 
Seed store, the first volume of the Silk Manval and Practical 
Farmer, reatly bound. Price 624 cents. 

The book contains 192 pages, and a great amount of val- 
uable information on the subject of Silk Culture, It is deci- 
dedly the cheapest book, extant, that treats upon that subject 


May 4. 





BIRD SEEDS 
For sale at the New England Seed Store. Canary Seed, 
Rape Seed, Heutp Seed and maw Seed for sick birds. 
Jude 22. 





COCOONS WANTED, 

The proprietors of the New England Seed Store, connected 
with the New England Farmer, are ready to purchase Silk 
Cocoons in any quantity, for which the highest market price 
willbe paid, June 22. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $5 per annum, 


, payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 


sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents. 

{> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 


AGENTS. 


New York-—G C. Tuorsury, 11 John-street. 
Albany—Ww . THORBURN, 347 Market-stieet. 
Philadelphia—D. & C. LAnpDBETH, 85 Chesnut-street. 
Baltimore—Publishber of American Farmer. 
Cincinnati—S. C. PARKHURST, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. Y.—Wwm. Prisxce & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot, Gar. 
Middlebury, Vt-—WiGut CHapman, Merchant. 

West Bradford, Mass.—Hare & Co. Booksellers. 
Taunton, Mass.—Sam’t O. Dunbar, Bookseller. 

a a Bor kote A & Co. Booksellers. 
Newburyport—E BENEZER SteEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H.—Joun W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Woodstock, Vt—J.A. PRATT. 
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splendid edifices —your wide spread commerce. | ored, with a looking-glass in front, to some one | 
‘'‘o abandon the system as some ultra theorists; uot remarkable for personal charms. ‘ Why, it’s 
demand, would be to stop short in the march 6f | beautiful,’ said the vender. ‘ Beautiful, indeed ! a 
improvement.— If there be abuses in it —and all! look at it almost frightens me!’ ¢ Then mister,’ 
systems are liable to abuses — correct them ; but | replied Jonathan, ¢ guess you’d better buy one that 
to prohibit all corporate associations of wealth | ha’nt got no looking-glass.’ 
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